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EXTRACTS FROM “THE FELLS OF SWARTH- 
MOOR HALL,” 
(Concluded from page 803.) 

It was about two weeks after the date of 
Margaret Fell’s address to the King, that the 
great fire of London broke forth. Thus that 
calamity is described in Evelyn’s diary :— 

“ September 3d. The fire continued all this 
night (if I may call that night, which was as 
light as day for ten miles round about) after 
a dreadful manner, when conspiring with a 
fierce eastern wind in a very dry season. I 
went on foot to Bankside in Southwark, and 
saw the whole south part of the city burning, 
from Cheapside to the Thames, and all along 
Cornhill, Tower street, Fenchurch street, 
Gracious street, and so along to Bainard’s 
Castle, and was now taking hold of St. Paul's 
Church. The conflagration was so universal 
and the people so astonished, that from the 
beginning (I know not by what despondency 
or fate) they hardly stirred to quench it ; so 
that there was nothing heard or seen but cry- 
ing out and Jamentation, and running about 
like distracted creatures. Oh! the miserable 
and calamitous spectacle! such as haply the 

world has not seen the like since the founda- 
tion of it, nor will it be outdone till the uni- 
versal conflagration. All the sky was of a fiery 


Moorfields, as far as Highgate, and several 
miles in circle, some under tents, some under 
miserable huts and hovels, many without a 
rag or necessary utensil, bed or board, who 
from delicateness, riches, and easy accommo- 
dations in stately and well-furnished houses, 
were now reduced to extremest misery and 
| poverty.” 
| About a month elapsed between the great 
| fire and the date of the following letter :-— 
kilis Hooks to Margaret Fell. 
**Loxpon, 2d, 8th mo. [October,] 1666. 

“People are in great confusion here, by 
reason of the fire which has happened in the 
city to the great destruction and ruin of the 
same. It has not been without a just cause 
of provocation of the Lord by this generation, 
who have lifted up themselves against God, 
their hearts having been given up to pride 
and vanity, and the persecution of them who 
were true seekers of the Lord, and who de- 
light in His ways. 

“There was a young man that came out of 
| Huntingdonshire to warn the King to set 
| Friends at liberty, or else, within two days, 
destruction should be. He went to Whitehall 
the day before the fire, but they would not 
admit him to come to the King, The next 
morning he went again, and was admitted to 








aspect like the top of a burning oven, the| speak to him in the presence-chamber. 


light being seen above forty miles round 


“Last week another Friend came out of 


about, for many nights. The poor inhabitants | Staffordshire to speak with the King, and to 


were dispersed about St. George’s Fields, and | deliver a pay (a paper or list) to him. Indeed, 
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a very plain honest man this Friend is; he} ‘Concerning what thou desires to know 
had a great weight upon him. Going towards | (about the) Friends where the fire was. There 
Whitehall last Sixth-day morning betimes, | were very few but lost a great deal, yet not 
he met the King in his coach, and he stepped |so much I think as (others) lost; because 
to the coach-side, and laying his hand upon it,| friends were so helpful one to the other, 
said: ‘ King Charles, my message is this day | Thomas Cooney lost most or all of his beds and 
unto thee, in behalf of God’s poor, afflicted, | goods, by reason that they prest his carts for 
suffering people,’ and gave him the paper | the King’s use and the Mayor's. Friends are 
and pressed him to read it. The King outd, | pretty well settled now, and will get trading 
‘How dost thou think I can read it now?’| again in a little time. The Parliament is 
So he told the King that his message was | about making an Act against the Papists that 
unto him, ‘that the people of God might | none of them shall bear any office in the 
have their liberty from under the great bon- | kingdom, and that all of them that are sol- 
dage, that thee and thy law hath laid upon | diers shall be turned out, except they take 
them. Then the King replied that he andj the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and 
his Parliament were to consider of it. The! go to the steeple-house and take the sacra- 
Friend told him, ‘if they did so consider it} ment. 

as to set the afflicted people of the Lord at| “Iam not as yet settled in a place since 
liberty, it might be a means of stopping the | the fire, but I am about taking a chamber in 
judgments of the Lord; but if so be that! Aldersgate street. Iam at present at Anne 
they continued their bonds, the Lord God | Travers, at Horselydown. 

would multiply His judgments upon them. “I remain thy loving friend, 

Then the Friend moved about the Friends “ }. Hooxs.”* 
at Reading, and told him that their sufferings : . 

did ery very much in the ears of the Lord — RE ae re 
against him, and except he set them at liberty | « Ellis Hook’s letter; who was a very ser- 


from under the cruel law of premunire, their viceable and good man in early days to m 
cries would not be stopped, but would be re- 8 : —— y 
dear and honored grandmother. 


turned double on his head. Then the King . . . . 
said that they would not obey the law of the George Fox, as alluded to in the foregoing, 
: ; 7 OF Me | had been released from prison by the King’s 


nation. The Friend told him if so be ' 
sae = ai See eee — order nearly three months before the date of 
: : spone-| that letter. He had been imprisoned at the 


ing with the law of God, he mig ‘ : 4 
they would not walk aaenaane pn — aa same time as Margaret Fell, and had after- 
“ ; at, ANG) wards been removed from Lancaster Castle 


ld him that th saded wi ‘ ‘ 
ays a t wi sd ea en to Searborough Castle. It seems remarkable, 
ae , €, and 80 | indeed, that he should have been liberated, 


left him. ‘ 
“Wh “ne a and that she should have been retained a 
whee yey se dearheoend song Sean sorx prisoner. Her letter to the King, shortly 


an took off his hat, but the King: bade before the great fire, bears date four days 
im ‘ give the man his hat again,’ and was| o¢... a Pai” , : 
very mild and moderate. His name is Adam —- — ro nore age 
avefeute. What the “great book contained which 
“ T saved thy book from the fire, and last os pes a a I or og a 
Seventh day I gave it to W. Warwick.* a ee ae 
a, EH.” | Warwick wan the printer to whom it waseos 
. . arwick was the p o whe . 
ae = is a little more than a signed. Margaret Fell wrote more during 
Se oetal: her imprisonment than at any other period of 
Ellis Hooks to Margaret Feil, her life. Her pen, which served to give ex- 
‘‘Lonpon, 6th, 9th mo. [November,] 1666. | pression to her thoughts, must have been a 
“ Dear M. F.,—I received two letters from | great sulace to her in those weeks, and 
thee since I wrote. I have been in the| months, and years of loneliness. And if her 
country, and so could not conveniently write | enemies expected to keep her thoughts frem 
sooner to thee (in reply.) making their way abroad by confining her in 
“‘T suppose thou hast ere this received H. jail, they were admirably mistaken. During 
Stubbs’ letter, wherein she hath given thee | her imprisonment, beside “The Touchstone,” 
an account of what she hath done in spread- | she wrote “A Call to the Universal Seed of 
ing thy papers amongst the rulers. Concern- | God throughout the World.” and a still larger 
ing thy great book, W. W. hath it, but has| work, entitled “A Call unto the Seed of 
not done anything in it'yet. We expect | Israel to come out of Egypt's Darkzeas, and 
George Fox here very shortly. ¥ 























* Original in the Devonshire House Collection. * From the original in the Thirnbeck Collection. 


House of Bondage, into the Land of Rest.” 
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The case of the Jews she entered into with 
great earnestness. Ten years before, in Judge 
Fell’s lifetime, she had written more than one 
address to them ; and now again, in her lonely 
hours, her soul anxiously reverted to the “ lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” We do not 
find any other Friend of that age entering so 
zealously into the cause of the Jews. She 
also wrote on “Women speaking when moved 
thereto by the Holy Spirit,” showing how 
women were the first to whom the Lord ap- 
peared after His resurrection, and a woman 
was the messenger to whom He said, “ Go tell 
my brethren that they go into Galilee, and 
there shull they see me.” “It was a woman 
whom Christ himself first con:manded to pro- 
claim His ascent to the Father, and are women 
now to be excluded from proclaiming His 
blessed Gospel ?” 

Beside all those considerable compositions, 
Margaret Fell’s epistles to different meet- 
ings, in different places throughout the three 
kingdoms, were numerous; and her private 





correspondence among Friends in prison, and 


out of prison, must also have been very large. 
With such interests and occupations as her 
pen thus brought, 1666 and 67 passed over. 
in a letter written by Thomas Salthouse from 
London, 19th, 3d me. (May,) 1668, I find the 
following aliusion to efforts for her release : 

“Friends here determine now to press the 
King and Council to consider of the returns 
out of all the counties concerning the prison- 
ers in the jails of England; and to that end 
Thomas Moore * was this last week sent for, 
and is now come up to move the King to the 
prosecution of so good a work. 
Lower hath improved his interest of late with 
some lords of the Royal Society to plead with 
the King on thy behalf for liberty—but 
Pharaoh’s heart is so hard !” 

The efforts to obtain Margaret Fell’s libera- 
tion about that time must have proved suc- 
cessful, for another letter now before me, 
which was written by John Rous six weeks 
later, contains messages to his mother-in-law 
that indicate she was then restored to her 
home and family at Swarthmoor. The date 
of her release must, therefore, have been in 
4th mo. old style, corresponding with 6th 


mo., 1668, after an imprisonment of about | 


four years and a half. 
ciel 
Be always at leisure to do good; never 
make business an excuse to decline the offices 
of humanity.—Mareus Aurelius. 


* Thomas Moore had been an influential magis- 
trate before he joined Friends. He is represented 


as a very gentlemanly man, of excellent address and 
admirable tact, so that without flinching from his 


| the earth. 


Doetor | 
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LFTTER FROM JESSE KERSEY. 
3d mo. 9th, 1835. 
“Dear Frienp:—I have several times 
since my return home recurred to thy request 
that I would write to thee. After I had 
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| gone through my visit and retired from the 


field of action, it seemed as though I was un- 
fit for anything but to be retired and quiet. 
And this continues to be much the state in 
which I am landed. I may say, however, 
that at no time of my life have I felt a 
stronger solicitude that the pure principles 
and doctrines of the Christian religion might 
be rightly understood and honestly embraced, 
than since I have been released from the late 
arduous journey. Were this the case the 
world over, the human family would feel 
that they were all one happy brotherhoed ; 
and kindness and harmony would reign from 
sea to sea, and from the rivers to the ends of 
Convinced I am, that all which 
has yet been known of the brightness and 
| glory of God’s redeeming power, would be 
but as the twilight of morning compared with 
|a meridian sun. Yes, my dear friend, if the 
souls of mankind were emancipated from the 
miserable dominion of the animal spirit, and 
| perfectly united with the Word of life, a new 
order of things would be introduced. In- 
stead of being bound down by pride and pre- 
judice, every faculty would be brought to 
the cleafness of the light of Truth; and all 
the creation of God would be seen as the pro- 
duct of unlimited power and wisdom. In 
this heavenly enjoyment of the blessed works 
of Omipotence, being ourselves a part of the 
same, we should freely admit, that the one- 
| half had never been told us of the perfection 
of his order and government. 

To see my fel low creatures muddling along 
in this world, the slaves of every passion, and 
blindly expecting to improve their happiness 
by heaping up the treasures of the earth,—is 
a circumstance which sometimes almost over- 
powers every faculty, and I feel :s if I could 
say to my great and benevolent Creator, How 
long, O thou of infinite power and majesty, 
wilt thou suffer thy erring and transgressing 
creatures thus to put darkness for light,— 
evil for good, and misery for happiness ? 
Shall the human family, whoare the declared 
objects of thy redeeming love, never rise 
above their present corrupted and sorrowful 
condition? Yes, my dear friend, the great 
| Shepherd of the sheep is doubtless secretly 
and powerfully acting his own blessed part ; 
—and many shall come from the east and 
from the west, from the north and froin the 
south, and sit down with his gathered host in 
the heavenly kingdom. 

But it seems to me, that in aid of this 





principles he often visited the King, and spoke 
honestly without giving any offence to the courtiers. 


glorious work, the time is coming when try 
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female part of society will be brought out 
into the exercise of the pure and glorious 
gift, to the edification and comfort of the 
lambs of the flock. I think too, that I can 
see in the all-powerful progress of the Holy 
Spirit, there will be a still more effectual 
shaking of all formal professors and profes- 
sions,—that those who have been attempting 
to promote the Lord’s work in their own will 
and wisdom, will be removed out of the way, 
—and all that tends to darken the counsel of 
God in the souls of the people, and to lead to 
a dependence upon outward and elementary 
means, will be understood to number among 
the ministers of anti-Christ. 

Having this faith, I feel abundantly con- 
vinced that the Society of Friends are ina 
very responsible station. We have been 
brought to a more full and clear profession 
of a belief in the inward revelation of God to 
the souls of men, than any other class of 
Christian professors. Hence, it must be ex- 
pected that we should demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of our principles by our practice. 
But if, on the contrary, we should show to 
others, that with all this profession we are 
living in the gratification of the carnal mind, 
and are fufilling the lusts of the flesh, it 
may be said to us, You of all the families of 
the earth have I known, and you will I 
punish. 

But, my dear friend, from what’ I have 
seen and felt, I cannot think otherwise than 
that an important body is coming forth from 
among our beloved young people, who, see- 
ing the beauty and excellency of the Chris- 
tian path, will be in earnest to walk in it. I 
am, however, often concerned for these, lest 
they should be Jed off by false lights and 
visionary opinions. If they were brought to 
understand that the great work of the soul’s 
redemption can only be perfected by yielding 
obedience to the Holy Spirit, and that it is 
the teaching of this Spirit which calls us to 
stand separate from the improper indulgence 
of the animal spirit,—they would soon see 
into the glorious consequence of their obe- 
dience to all its impressions and calls of duty. 

I have also been led, in my retired mo- 
ments, to admire the clear and perfect under- 
standing which our worthy predecessors had 
of the nature of the gospel dispensation. We 
find them coming out from under a formal 
ministry, and bearing a faithful testimony 
against it. They fully believed that all true 
ministry was the fruit of the divine gift of 
God to man; and that, as this gift was freely 
given, so those who received it were freely to 
minister, as they should be led by it. But 
they were aware, that no man could com- 
mand the movements of this divine and all- 
sufficient principle. They that were furnished 





with it, were to wait upon it, and minister 
only when and as they should be thereunto 
moved by it. Hence, they were led to sit 
down together in silence, that they might wait 
upon God to put them forth, and not run or 
speak in their own wills. This state of silent 
waiting was found to be profitable for every 
one to enter into, because therein every in- 
dividual was furnished with an opportunity 
secretly to worship God in the spirit, accord- 
ing to the qualification received of him at the 
time. Our predecessors also were enlightened 
to see that prayer, in order to be acceptable 
to God, must be dictated by his own blessed 
spirit immediately moving thereunto. Hence 
all those forms of prayer which were com- 
monly used among other professors, were to 
them little better than mere idolatry. So 
also in regard to the custom of singing. They 
could not believe that the matter expressed 
with a musical tone of the voice, was ren- 
dered any more acceptable to God from the 
mere sound of words so modulated; and there- 
fore they rejected all those outward forms of 
music and singing in their solemn meetings ; 
preferring a silent introversion of mind in 
sincerity ofheart, and an inward spiritual de- 
votion,—to all outward and formal acts. Not 
only as related to their solemn meetings, did 
they leave the customs of other professors; 
but when these called the scripvures the word 
of God, and held it as their belief that none 
could be saved unless they were furnished 
with the book,—Friends knew and declared 
that the Scriptures taught very different doc- 
trines. Indeed it is admirable with what 
clearness their minds were opened on all im- 
portant subjects; so that they seemed to be 
alive to everything that militated against the 
advancement of the pure and righteous prin- 
ciples and testimonies of the gospel of Christ. 
Trusting in and following the same holy 
guide, I am persuaded that we of the present 
time, may in like manner perform the work 
of our day. JESSE KERSEY. 
Journal, page 108. 


—— - -~werm- — - 


John George Boley, a miller of Berg, in 
Wurtemberg, sent out his servant with a six- 
horse team, to fetch grain. During the night, 
about the time when the team was expected 
to return, he was suddenly seized by such a 
restlessness that he arose and went out to 
meet his servant, notwithstanding his wife’s 
repeated assurance that he need not appre- 
hend any danger. He found his man asleep 
on horseback, and the team, owing to the bad 
road, so far turned aside, that it would a few 
moments later have reached a spot where all 
would have inevitably been precipitated into 
a deep abyss.— Moravian. 
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For Frieuds’ Intelligencer, 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The subject of Cavital Punishment, intro- 
duced into our last Quarterly Meeting by a 
dear Friend, should not be lest sight of by any 
who listened to her earnest appeal for the 
condemned convict. 

It was well to throw the burden on the 
shoulders of our Religious Society, where it 
certainly belongs. May I go further, and say 
that I believe it belongs peculiarly to the 
mothers of our Society. 

The liberty which the gospel of Christ, as 
understood by us, gives to women, should not be 
lightly esteemed. Under its sanction, mothers, 
who are now wearing the white robes of im- 
mortality, have gone forth on errands of 
mercy and love, in that affluence of feeling 
which flows only from the fountain welling 
up in a mother’s heart. 

I thought, too, how significant of the mis- 
sion of our Society, that, while many among 
professing Christians are now bowing before 
the altars of their several forms of worship, 
with devout humiliation at the utterance of 
the name of Jesus and the remembrance of | 
his passion, here was our mother ‘naJsrael, in | 
the spirit of his /ife and /abor, calling upon us 
to carry forward the great work for which he 
laid down that life, and show by our devotion 
to the truth, our faith in the power and effi- 
cacy of his teaching. 

It is not alone from the walks of ignorance 
and poverty that the “extreme penalty of | 
the law” gathers its victims; were it so, we 
might look for a remedy in the wide-spread 
effort for popular education, and the increas- 
ing interest in the cause of the laborer and 
the artizan. 

Among the educated and the refined, men 
and women are sometimes 39 left to themselves | 
as fo be guilty of sending a friend or com- 
panion uncalled into eternity. 

Now, where is the seed which, if suffered to 
germinate, produces this evil fruit? 

Dear mothers, let us look for this seed with 
the lighted candle of that truth, which de- 
clares “ what a man sows, that shall he also 
reap.” 

A picture rises before me: it is that of a | 
woman and a tender infant. The boy is hers. | 
She bore him ; the pure fountain provided for 
his sustenance gave him food. She taught 
his lisping tongue to call her mother! She 
caressed him, and felt his baby arms twining 
about her neck, his soft cheek resting against | 
her own. Is he not dear to her! far dearer 
than aught else the glad earth contains, as 
his little head falls gently on her shoulder in 


| 





the quiet sleep of happy innocence. I look 
along the years that are to come. I see the 
prattling baby growing in stature and in love- 


liness; away on in the future he is a hand- 
some youth, rash perhaps, but full of noble 
impulses. 

The heart accepts the picture and is con- 
tent; but we have not yet discovered what we 
are most earnestly seeking,—that little seed, 
the fruit of which is dishonor—death. 

We must come back from that picture as 
seen iu the future, to the little prattler, just 
taking his first lessons in the school of life. 
Does he want something not proper for him 
to have, and is he refused, kindly, but de- 
cidedly, or does he ery for it and gain his 
point? If the latter, we need look no farther ; 
self: will, ending in disobedience and contempt 
of authority, will complete the work sooner or 
later. Let us, dear moihers, see to it that we 
do not with our own hands plant the first 
seed. 

It will not do for us to settle down under 
the belief that our lives are to beexempt from 
so terrible a calamity. While the penal code 
of our country remains as it is, no mother in 
the land should rest in quiet security. If it 
is not my son that the hangman’s rope is 
awaiting, it may be thine ; and if not thine, it is 
some other mother’s heart, that,crushed and 
bleeding, claims common sympathy. 

Let me appeal to the best feelings of your 
natures, dear mothers of our Society, in be- 
half of those whose lives are jeopardized by 
a law so entirely at variance with every 
principle of a Christian humanity; let us 
seek to know what is required of us, and 
having found the path of duty be willing to 
labor in it. L. J. BR. 

Philada., 2d mo., 1869. 


The following chapter should have formed 
the second number of the series on Blasting 
and Mildew. 


BLASTING AND MILDEW. 
RY HUGH MACMILLAN. 
‘ (Continued from page 74°.) 

Blasting and mildew were very frequent in 
Bible lands and times. So terrible were the 
ravages committed by these scourges, so sud- 
den their appearance, so rapid their progress, 
so mysterious their origin and cause, that they 
were universally regarded not merely as a 
visitation of God, but as a special product of 
God’s creative power. The cause and the effect 
were confounded. Fear prevented the Is- 
raelites from investigating the nature of the 
phenomenon. That it was divinely produced 
was sufficient for them. Since that time, men 
have tried to find out, in secondary causes, 
the rationale of the pestilence that so long 
walked in darkness. It was natural to seek 
in occult regions for the explanation of an 
occult mystery; and therefore, it was attri- 
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buted to meteoric influences, to lunar eclipses, 
to certain combinations of the planets. Mod- 
ern science has given the true interpretation 
of the riddle. Blasting and mildew are now 
conclusively ascertained to be produced by 
plants—to be the diseases occasioned by the 
growth of minute fungi. Ever sinée plants 
have existed, these vegetable parasites have 
preyed upon them. They appear in greater 
or less abundance every year. They are fos- 
tered into excessive growth by certain favor- 
able conditions of soil and climate, and 
checked in their development by certain un- 
favorable conditions. They are not extraor- 
dinary nor exceptional phenomena of Nature, 
but the commonplace, every-day products of 
her laws. They are not special creations of 
God, but the ordinary growth of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. ° ‘ : ° ‘ : 

A brief glance at the nature of the fungi 
concerned in the production of blasting and 
mildew may be interesting and instructive. 
It will introduce many to an unknown world 
of minute existences, unnoticed amid the great 
bustling world of sense and sight, but very 
wonderful to those who have learned to rev- 
erence not merely the size of things, but the 
wisdom of their idea. It will teach us the 
needful lesson, that nothing is so weak and 
small that the strength and the wisdom of 
God cannot accomplish great ends by its in- 
strumentality. It will reveal to us the as- 
tounding fact, that we are living in the very 
midst of organic forces possessed of incalcu- 
lable powers of harm, which may at any time 
be let loose and overwhelm us, and ought, 
therefore, to excite in us a deep sense of our 
helplessness and dependence. There are four 
diseases in corn produced by fungi—recog- 
nized in the popular language of the farm as 
smut, bunt, rust and mildew. Sometimes one, 
and sometimes another predominates; but 
there are few fields where they may not all 
be found in some degree, Every one who has 
attentively examined a corn field about the 
beginning of July, when the ear is protruding 
from the sheaf, must have noticed here and 
there a black head among the green ones, 
covered with a soot-like dust, which comes 
away freely, and stains the hands. This dis- 
ease has been long and widely known among 
farmers under the name of smut, or dust- 
brand; but it is only recently that its true 
nature has been ascertained. Under the mi- 
croscope the black powder is found to consist 


of a collection of spores, or round seed-cases, | 
containing sporules or seeds in their interior. | 


it is, therefore, not a mass of diseased cells, 
as was formerly supposed, which obviously 
would not germinate, but a parasitic plant— 
a true fungus, capable of reproducing and 
extending itself indefinitely. Hence botan- 





ists have given it the name of Ustilago sege- 
tum. The seed-vessels in this plant are ex- 
ceedingly minute. One square inch of sur- 
face contains no less than eight millions ; and 
if the seed-vessels be so small, what must the 
seeds themselves be! The highest power of 
the microscope is only capable of resolving 
them into an impalpable powder. Myriads 
of seeds are shed from the smutted ears long 
before the corn is ripe, and dispersed into the 
air, and over the fields,—most of them to die 
a few of them to reappear next summer with 
the grain upon which they are parasitic. 
When germinating, this fungus first attacks 
the interior portions of the flower, and renders 
them abortive. It then seizes upon the little 
stalks of the florets, and causes them to swell 
and become fleshy. At length it consumes 
all the reproductive organs, and converts the 
whole nutritious grain into vile dust and 
ashes: thus affording a striking analogy of 
that transmutation which the seed of eternal 
life undergoes, in the case of those to whom 
it becomes a savor of death unto death. 
Another species of “ blasting,” more de- 
structive, and therefore more dreaded, is 
known to the farmer under the name of bunt, 
and to the botanists as Ustilago feitda, on ac- 
count of the intolerable odor, like that of 
putrid fish, which it exhales. It is one of the 
most common diseases to which wheat is sub- 
ject. Scarcely a field is free from its attacks; 
and in favorable circumstances it spreads 
widely and proves very destructive. It con- 
fines its ravages entirely to the grain. Ex- 
ternally, the infected ear presents no abnor- 
mal appearance. There is no black dust, no 
stunted growth or malformation, by which the 
presence of the insidious foe may be recog- 
nized. On the contrary, the infected ears con- 
tinue growing, and appear even plumper, and 
| of a richer and darker green, than the sound 
ones. The very stigmata of the flowers re- 
main unaltered to the last. Stealthily and 
secretly the process of poisoning is accom- 
plished ; and not in many cases, till the har- 
vest is reaped, and the wheat ground for flour, 
is the discovery made, by the odor and color, 
that the produce is unfit for human food. 
Under this external mask of health, all fecun- 
dation is rendered impossible ; there is no de- 
velopment of the parts of fructification ; no 
embryo whatever can be detected; the whole 
interior of the seed when broken or bruised 
is found to be filled with a black, fetid pow- 
der, which contains, on chemical analysis, an 
acrid oil, putrid gluten, charcoal, phosphoric 
acid, phosphate of ammonia, and magnesia, 
but no traces of starch, the essential ingredi- 
ent in human food. Under a high power of 
the microscope, this powder consists of a mass 
‘of round spores or seed-vessels, considerably 
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larger than those of smut; and, instead of 
being plain and smooth, as in that species, 
their surface is beautifully reticulated. They 
are also mixed with a number of delicate 
branched threads, called the mycelium, or 
spawn. The seeds contained in the spore- 
cases are of a greasy, oily nature, and conse- 
quently adhere to the skin of the sound 
grains, so that the disease may be propagated | 
at any time by inoculation or contagion. 
One grain of wheat contains upwards of four 
millions of spores; but the number cf seeds 
contained in these is beyond calculation. 
When bunted wheat is ground accidentally 





with healthy flour, it gives it an exceedingly 
nauseous taste, and igs no doubt injurious to 
the health in proportion to the quantity in- 
troduced, 

Another species of “ blasting” is known to 
farmers as rust or red-robin. It is called by 
botanists Trichobasis rubigo-vera. It is rare 
to find any wheat-fields altogether free from it 
at any season of the year, and it is sometimes 
so abundant that a person passing among the 
stalks is completely painted with its rusty 
powder. It is found upon the wheat-plant at 
all stages of growth. Early in the spring it 
attacks the young blades ; later in the season 
it breaks out on the glumes and palez of the 
ear even after the grain is formed. So long 
as it is confined to the leaf, it is comparatively 
harmless. The grain continues to swell in 
spite of it, and though the flag seems to droop 
and wear a sear and yellow tint, a few bright 
sunshiny days, by drying up the moisture in 
which it luxuriates, will arrest its progress, 
and restore the healthy greenness of the crop. 
A long continuance of warm, damp weather 
will cause it to propagate itself to a serious 
extent, and in the end the quality and quan- 
tity of both grain and straw will be very 
much deteriorated. Strange to say, although 
in this country the least alarming of all the 
blights of the wheat, it is the most common 
and the most dreaded on the Continent, where 
the settled sunshine which is so inimical to its 
growth seems naturalized in ‘the atmosphere. 
In appearance the corn-rust is a mere patch 
of reddish-yellow powder, bursting like an 
eruption through the skin of the leaves and 
culms of the growing corn. Its microscopic 
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SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


The experience thou speaks of, my dear 
friend, is a very familiar one to me, of ap- 
pearing to be left to my own guidance. And 
yet I think were either of us to attempt to do 
any thing wrong, we should find the swift 
witness Was very near. I met somewhere,a 
good while ago, with an idea that has often 
afforded me comfort, and it seems to me there 
is truth in it. That spiritual health like 
bodily health is rather a negative than a posi- 
tive condition, and that as pain and discom- 
fort remind us when we are out of health, so 
when we feel no positive condemnation we 
may rest satisfied that all is well with us 
spiritually. The little child may fancy that 
it is left to itself, but the tender, watchful 
mother knows that her hand is ready to be 
extended when it is needed. 

I have written thee almost a letter, and 
little in it- but cold philosophy. Well, the 
moon gives light enough to find our way by, 
though it has not the warmth and cheering 
influence of sunlight. Let us be content with 
it, and even when it is withdrawn, it is a 
comfort to know that we are not required to 
work in the night season. 

I acknowledge that my spirit is often 
bowed under the effect of what appears to, 
me to be the activity of animal spirits in our 
religious meetings, rising above and putting 
down for the time the humble and contrite 
spirit, and thus standing in the way of or 
preventing the arising of that which would 
srove food for the soul and nourish the spirit- 
ual life. How good it is to sit together at the 
communion table, there to wait, until the 
Master of assemblies blesses and breaks the 
bread, and directs His disciples to distribute 
it, and then to leave the meeting under the 
feeling that all have partaken and been satis- 
fied, and that some fragments have been 
| gathered up. , 


Where art thou, my dear friend? Thy 





image came before me this morning with such 
| a tendering feeling, as I was occupied with a 
| very different subject, that I felt like saluting 
‘thee. Art thou like myself, ploddingon, look- 


character is somewhat different from that of | ing sometimes at a gloomy spot ahead, yet 


bunt and smut. Its spores grow from a my- 
celium or spawn-thread like bunt; but, un- 
like that species, they are furnished at their 


_not without hope that when approached it 
| will not louk so gloomy? This Is one of our 
‘experiences, while at other times we are able 


base with a short thread-like footstalk, at-| to cull a flower here and there as we pass 


taching them to their matrix, which at length, 
falls away. They are exceedingly beautiful, 


‘along, and to salute a fellow traveller with 
| kind words, or, if nothing more, with a pres- 
| 


delicate objects, and will amply reward the | sure of the hand. 


most careful microscopic investigation. 
(Conclusion in No. 48.) 


Thy note was encouraging to me, because 
it was one of the evidences furnished, that 
there is a harmonious labor and unity of feel- 
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ing among those who are seeking the city 
which hath foundations. During the solemnity 
which prevailed in our meeting at , my 
desires were earnest that it might continue, 
attended with the belief that there would be 
a service for thee. I would with all my heart 
encourage thee to continue to lg the latch 
when thou art bidden ever so gently ; and re- 
member, that a precious silence may be dis- 
turbed by unfaithfulness or fearfulness as well 
as by over zeal ; though when westand ready 
to do the Master’s bidding, but fear to be 
found actirig before the time, I believe the 
omission will sot be laid to our charge. It 
may occasion some heaviness of spirit, but 
we shall in the end receive the reward. 








When I parted from thee on Fourth-day, thou 
seemed in a low spot, and I was so inanimate 
that I fear I did not evince the sympathy I 
felt. Thou hast been ever since at times the 
companion of my thoughts, and this morning, 
in the quiet of our chamber, I have taken 
the pen,—for what ? Nothing, it seems to me, 
but to tell thee what thou already knows, that 
“the foundation of God stands sure having 
this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are 
his ;” not his because they have attained and 
are perfect, but his in desire and purpose, 
and who feel that their sufficiency is from Him. 
Thou hast known in early life a weaning from 
earthly consolations. We have both known 
this; and what if we are to be weaned too 
from spiritual consolations, that we may learn 
to estimate our state, not by frames of mind, 
which may deceive us, but by our recollection 
of integrity of purpose. Let us be content 
with the settled conviction of the superintend- 
ing care of our Heavenly Father, and not 
ask for particular evidences of it. Let us not 
desire always to dean as children, but stand 
up as men and be strong. It looks probable 
that a time of trial is approaching, and 


though we have no reserve fund of strength. 


and wisdom to meet it, we shall have both 
when it comes. 

I sometimes think that the cheerful enjoy- 
ment of life, and even the effort to surround 
ourselves with that which is pleasant and 
cheering, is perfectly consistent with a state 
in which the loins are girded and the lamp 
trimmed, and we ready to go forth when 
called upon. 





CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 


Every man has his faults, his failings, his 
peculiarities. KEvery one of us finds himself 
crossed by such failings of others from hour 
to hour ; and if he were to resent them all, or 
even notice all, life would be intolerable. If, 
for every outburst of hasty temper, and for 
every rudeness that wounds us in our daily 
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path, we were to demand an apology, require 
an explanation, or resent it by retaliation, 
daily intercourse would be impossible. The 
very science of social life consists in that glid- 
ing tact which avoids contact with the sharp 
angularities of character, which does not argue 
about such things, which does not seek to ad- 
just or cure them all, but covers them as if it 
did not see. Soa Christian spirit throws a 
cloak of love over these things. It knows 
when it is wise not to see. That microscopic 
distinctness in which all faults appear to cap- 
tious men who are forever blaming, dissent- 
ing, complaining, disappears in the large, calm 
gaze of love. And oh! it is this spirit which our 
Christian society lacks and which we will never 
get till each one begins with his own heart. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 27, 1869 


To “Paut.”—We do not often notice 
communications when the writer indulges in 
severe criticism under cover of a fictitious 
signature, but wé would request “ Paul” to 
re-read the article upon which his censure 
has been placed, and he will find that the 
omission of quotation marks is all that his 
concern has to rest upon—a typographical 
error only. We think even a very careless 
reader could scarcely overlook the evident 
fact, that the paragraph alluded to was 
quoted,—taken from a Camden, N. J., paper. 


oe 

Diep, at his residence near Zanesfield, Logan 
County, Ohio, on the 17th of Eighth month, 1868, 
Tomas Pexnock, aged 71 years. He was an ex- 
emplary Christian and had always been a member 
of the Society of Friends, originally of London 
Grove, Chester County, Pennsylvania. From an 
early period after the agitation of the subject of 
slavery among Friends, he was an earnest laborer 
for its overthrow, as well as in alleviating the 
sufferings of the bondman. He has lived for some- 
thing. He has done good. His benevolence and 
charity extended to all mankind, and on the hearts 
of those with whom he came in contact, he has 
written his name in kindness and love. 

Diep, suddenly, on the 26th of Twelfth month, 
1868, Joun K. Evgs, aged about 60 years ; a member 
of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Millville, Columbia Co., Pa. 








If you look into the early life of truly help- 
ful men, those who make life easier or nobler 
to those who come after them, you will almost 
invariably find that they lived purely in the 
days of their youth. In early life the brain 
though abounding in vigor, is sensitive and 
very susceptible to injury—and this to such a 
degree, that a comparatively brief and mod- 
erate indulgence in vicious pleasures appears 
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to lower the tone and impair both the delicacy 
and the efficiency of the brain for life. This 
is not preaching, it is simple truth of science. 
—James Parton. 


nate 
From The Evening Bulletin. 
UNDER THE ICE. 

The Alpine Hunter’s Miraculous Escape. 


(Translated from the German.]} 


There was no braver guide, or more skill- 
ful hunter, that ever set foot upon the Matter- 
horn, or crawled over the dangerous glaciers 
of Monte Rosa, than Ulric Peterson. He 
was a man of immense strength and great 
daring ; and had often tracked the wilderness 
of snow when those who followed the. same 
calling willingly remained in their cottages 
in the well-protected villages. He laughed at 
his companions, when they talked of danger ; 
and made light of the fears of his good wife 
when she trembled at the howling of the fierce 
winds, or the avalanche of snow, that now 
and then swept down, with irresistible force, 
upon the little chalets. With well-spiked 
shoes, a stout alpenstock, confidence in him- 
self, and a firm and fervent trust in God, he 
avowed that a man was as safe upon the top- 
most cliffs of the cloud-pierced Matterhorn as 
in the brook-threaded valley of Tourmanches. 
But the timid heart of womanhood could not 
look upon the matter in the same light, al- 
though her trust in the good Lord was equal- 
ly strong; and so, when she saw him take 
down his trusty rifle, powder-horn and heavily- 
shod iron staff, one morning, she clung to him, 
and begged that he would not go upon the 
mountains. “ There is every sign of a storm,” 
she said. “ You know how terrible they are. 
We have food enough in the cottage. Do 
stay at home with the little ones.” 

“That would I, wife,” was the reply, “ if I 
had not seen an ibex as I was coming home 
yesterday evening. He was a stout old fel- 
low, with huge horns; and I fancied he was 
almost laughing at meas I crept around the 
cliff upon which he was standing.” 

“ But, Ulric, think of the storm that is cer- 
tainly coming.” 

“T have been in many an one, and care 
nothing for them. I love the free whistling 
of the wind upon the mountain tops, and the 
whirling of the feathery snow. So, good wife, 
get me something to eat. I must be off be- 
fore the day dawns.” 


With a heavy sigh, the woman did as he | 


had requested ; and with his fond kiss still 
lingering upon her lips, she saw him climb 
the mountain side until a turn in the path hid 
him from her view. Then she sunk upon her 
knees, by the bedside of her still slumbering 
children, and committed him into the keep- 
ing of that God who had thus far preserved 
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him in the midst of every danger. Meantime 
Ulric hastened onward with a light foot. It 
was still dark in the valley; but far above 
him, he could see the white peak glittering in 
the dim light of the morning, and the fast 
paling stars. Higher and higher he climbed ; 
and soon the sun arose, shedding its rays of 
rosy gold upon the icy piles and making them 
flash as if builded of myriad diamonds. To 
a stranger it would have been a dazzling 
sight; to the brave hunter, it had lost some- 
thing of its eharms by familiarity, and he 
pressed onward and upward. The road grew 
more rough and difficult. He was obliged to 
pick his way, to clamber up steep crags, but 
at last he reached the edge of a large glacier. 
He sat down and rested fora little time, satis- 
fied his hunger, examined his shoes and the 
point of his alpenstock, and again set bravely 
forth, leaping the yawning chasms, and guard- 
ing against the treacherous cracks.” 

A wall of polished ice arose before him, 
and he knew that he would have to scale it, 
before he could get within shot of the coveted 
game. With great difficulty it was accom- 
plished; and finding the tracks of the ibex, 
he followed them, until suddenly turning a 
ragged point, he found himself within easy 
shot, and in an instant, the report of his rifle 
had awakened the echoes of the mountains. 
With the “thud” of the bullet the beast 
sprang forward, but its tail was dropped, its 
head hanging heavily down, its gait slow and 
step uncertain. He knew that the whizzing 
lead had reached its mark; that the animal 
would soon die; and he paused to reload his 
rifle, before he followed him. “I will sur- 
prise my good wife,” he thonght, “ by return- 
ing sooner than she expected ; and I will have 
a hearty laugh at the cowards who dared not 
venture from their snug cottages for fear of a 
storm.” 

With a smile upon his lips, he hastened to 
where the ibex was lying, and raised it in his 
arms. Then, with a cry of horror, he felt his 
footing give way ; and hunter and game were 
swallowed up in a crevasse of almost un- 
fathomable depth. The thin covering of ice 
had been sufficiently strong to bear the 
weight of the beast ; but that of Ulric added 
had shivered it as if it had been an egg shell. 

Down, down. Hunter and ibex, through 
the debris of snow and ice, lying there for a 
thousand years. He fancied that the bottom 
would never be reached. The most profound 
darkness enveloped him; his hands could 
clutch nothing but dampness—but chilling 
flakes. Fortunately, the carcass of the beast 
was beneath him. Yet, for all that safeguard, 
he lay for a long time insensible. When con- 
sciousness returned, another day had dawned, 
and its golden glories had found their way 
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even to the bottom of the yawning grave in 
which he was lying. He thought upon the 
utter helplessness of his situation; that he 
must perish from cold and hunger; of the 
lingering tortures he would be forced to en- 
dure, before death came to put an end to his 
misery; and every nerve in his body quivered 
with horror. He looked around to see if 
there was not some possible chance of escape. 


starvation for many a day. A brief rest and 
he began the task, and toiled faithfully until 
darkness forced him to stop. A night of un- 
easy rest, a breakfast of the raw flesh of the 
ibex, and he resumed his Jabors. Another 
day of toil, and he again stretched himself 
upon the skin of the beast, wrapping it around 
him as much as was possible, and slept long 
and heavily, although there had been a sud- 













On either side smooth ice walls arose, emitt- 
ing a bluish steel glitter. He felt that he 
was buried alive! “O, God!’ Why was I 
not instantly killed?” he exclaimed, in the 
agony of despair, and then, as better thoughts 
swayed him, he thanked. the Almighty, with 
whom nothing is impossible, for his safety 
thus far, and prayed to Him for guidance 
and deliverance. 

His next thought wasof his gun. When it 
was found that he did not return, his neigh- 
bors would certainly search for him, and by 
firing the gun he could attract their attention. 
Vain hope! Search as he would, he could 
find nothing of it. Even if he had discovered 
it, it would have been useless, for his powder- 
horn was gone as well. Over and over he 
turned the snow—down deep he dug into it, 
until his hands burnt like fire, and great 
drops of perspiration rolled from his forehead 
—until his arms grew stiff and sore, and he 
was forced to give up the useless Jabor from 
sheerexhaustion. With his back against the 
frozen prison walls, he looked aloft, and saw 
the great vulture sailing upon its immense 
and tireless wings, around the mouth of the 
chasm ; and the strong man shuddered, as he 
shook his fist defiantly, and murmured, with 
his hoarse voice, “ Your time has not come 
yet!” He thought also of his happy home, 
and of his dear wife and children, and then, 
naturally, for he was faint and hungty, he 
thought of the food his wife had prepared for 
him. Having eaten of the bread and goat’s 
milk cheese, and drank of the little bottle of 
wine (which, strange to say, had remained 
unbroken), he reasoned that it would be cow- 
ardly to lie down and die without an effort ; 
and he remembered the goodness of God, and 
once more fervently implored His help. Then 
a bold idea came to him. Why might he not 
cut his way through the solid ice! He hada 
hatchet, such as his class never travel with- 
out. Ah! but he was forgetful that the walls 
might be hundreds of feet thick, that they 
were of excessive hardness, and would soon 
render blunt both hatchet and knife. The 
bright hope that had been born within him 
was darkened by no such shadow. For the 
time being he knew that he was safe. He 
was accustomed to the cold, was warmly clad, 
could use the skin of the ibex in case of need, 
and its flesh would drive away the wolves of 









den fall in the temperature, and it was now 


excessively cold. 


For four davs he toiled thus, his only food 
the raw and frozen flesh of the ibex, for four 
nights he slept within the hole he had cut 


away in the thick ice walls, closing up the 


entrance, and thus obtaining partial shelter 
from the chilling blasts. And once he heard 
the firing of guns, and his heart beat wildly 
within him. He dropped his dulled hatchet, 
and crawled to the centre of the chasm, and 
shouted with all his remaining strength— 
shouted until his strained voice was reduced 
to the very ghost of a hoarse whisper. He 
knew that his friends were in search of him; 
imagined he could hear his name called; 
could do nothing to attract their attention; 
and, as the firing grew fainter and further and 
further away, flung himself down, weeping 
and wringing his hands. The last plank to 
which he had clung had been shivered! His 
neighbors and friends had come—and gone. 


They would never search that part of the 


mountain again. None would ever know of 
his fate. He was buried in an icy tomb. 

With his mind trembling upon the verge of 
madness, overpowered by sorrow, crushed by 
bitter agony, he fell back insensible, and lay 
for a long time upon the cold, damp snow, 
that soon must be his winding sheet. The 
black vulture flapped its wings above him, 
and he knew nothing of it. But, after some 
hours, the hunter’s consciousness returned, 
though he was far too much crushed, in body 
and soul to resume his labors. He crept into 
the little cavern he had excavated (would it 
not be to him a tomb?), and gave passionate 
vent ‘to his grief. For many weary hours 
nothing passed his lips; and with aching head 
and fevered brain, with trembling limbs and 
convulsive sobs, he prayed for deliverance, if 
by no other hand, at least the skeleton one of 
death. 

It was rayless, sunless, starless, darkness 
in the ice cavern, when the springs of his 
life again became capable of action. He was 
ravenously hungry and arose to satisfy his 
hunger with a portion of the ibex he had left 
remaining outside in the chasm. He felt 
around, but could discover no outlet. Had 
he been frozen in—shut out from God’s blessed 
sunshine forever? Nothing but smooth ice 
met his burning and blistered fingers. Then, 
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after an hour’s search, he found a soft spot, 
and instantly solved the mystery. He knew 
there must have been a heavy fall of snow in 
the night, and that it had drifted into, and 
blocked up the opening ; and with the strength 
of despair, he soon dug through. It was atill 
snowing heavily; the flakes fell like great 
feathers around ; and he drew the remnant of 
the carcass of the ibex into the cave, and 
made another rude meal. And _ thus re- 
freshed, a new hope was born within him; 
and again the ice walls resounded with the 
blows of his little hatchet. But it'was slow 
work, and much of the time was taken up in 
clearing the chips from the little grotto. 

A week passed—a week of the most severe 
toil and terrible anxiety—and yet he was not 
disheartened. His trust in God had returned ; 
and love for his wife and dependent children 
kept alive his often sinking heart. He was 
yet in hopes of reaching the upper air—of 
seeing his dear ones again. But even as he 
was thinking thus, with something of his old 
time cheerfulness, a new anxiety took pos- 
session of and nearly overpowered him. The 
carcass of the ibex, that had been the inno- 
cent cause of all his trouble, was picked al- 
most to the bones. 

With dire starvation staring him in the face, 
he bowed his head and wept like a child. 
Starvation, that is dreadful, even in thought! 
Starvation, that has in it more of horror than 
a thousand other deaths! He could almost 
see it silently approaching, and for a time 
despair alone had possession of him. Then 
his trust in the Supreme Being returned, and 
he committed himself unto His holy keeping. 
“ Heavenly Father!” he murmured, from be- 
tween his parched and blackened lips ; “ it is 
Thy hand that has sustained me thus far— 
has saved me from all danger. Thou givest 
food to the young ravens, and markest even 
the fall of the tiny sparrow. None but Thee 
can hear or help. Hear my prayer! Save 
me, OQ God! Save me!” 

Something of sweet consolation came with 
the utterance of the words, and he laid down 
to sleep more tranquilly than he had done for 
many previous nights. Yet, it was only to be 
awakened by a new fear. It needed no seer 
to tell him that the fohn, or hot south wind, 
was sweeping over the glacier’s and snow 
fields of the high Alps; and that the rain was 
falling in torrents; and the enormous blocks 
of ice melting, as by the touch of fire. The 
cavern he had dug with infinite labor was al- 


most breast-deep with water, and it was rush- | 


ing in with all the swiftness of a mountain 
torrent. Instantly he was wet to the skin, 
and stood almost paralyzed with terror. 
Then he breasted his way out into the chasm, 
but it was only to return again as quickly as 





possible. Never cataract raged more fiercely 
than the surging water there. Cutting little 
niches in the ice-wall he climbed beyond the 
reach of the water, and tremblingly awaited 
his fate. The waves rose rapidly, higher and 
higher. He had climbed until his head rested 
against the top of the little cave—could go 
no further. And yet, the waves rolled upward 
around him. They reached his waist—surged 
higher to his breast—crept to his throat, and 
despite all his efforts, began to trickle into 
his mouth. In another moment he would be 
strangled by them; his hold would be torn 
away, and his body dashed hither and thither 
againt the sharp points of the ice. “O, God! 
Save me! Save me!” burst from him in the 
terrible agony of the instant—the moment of 
time that lay between him and death. 

A noise like thunder—a shivering crash— 
resounded through the chasm. It appeared 
as if the very foundations of the world were 
tottering beneath him. Now, indeed, he felt 
that his end had come. No! ‘Terror was 
instantly changed to rapture. The water 
rushed out of the cavern with the most 
amazing velocity ; he could descend and stand 
upon the bottom without fear. How this 
had been accomplished, he was forced to wait 
until the morning light to determine; and, 
with the first beams, he saw a great fissure 
had been opened, through which the im- 
prisoned waters had found their way to the 
yalley below. This unlooked-for preservation 
again inspired him with confidence—rendered 
more firm his trust in God. Through that 
tunnel he saw a way to freedom. It was 
small, to be sure, but he could enlarge it, and 
he worked diligently, until his strength utter- 
ly failed. The ibex was entirely devoured. 
He had split the bones and sucked out the 
marrow; had gnawed them over and over 
again to appease his hunger. For two days 
he had not tasted a morsel of food. The 
hatchet slipped from his hand when he en- 
deavored to strike a blow, and he was forced 
to abandon the undertaking. There was no- 
thing left him now but to die. 

Another day passed, and no help came. He 
lay crouched in a corner wishing that the end 
would come, and that swiftly. His eyes were 
already filmed and his heart beat faintly. 
Then astrange noise aroused him. He looked 
aloft and saw a chamois vainly striving to de- 
fend itself from the attack of two old vultures 
that were striking at it with wing and beak. 
It was an unequal contest, and, at length, the 
animal, driven to desperation, attempted to 
leap the broad chasm. The effort was a noble 
one, but it failed of suecess, The chamois 
missed its footing, and fell, bruised and help- 
less, at the very feet of the starving man. In 
an instant his knife was plunged into its 
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throat; and the warm blood was drained by 
his eager lips. This gave him new life, and 
he renewed his labor. It was almost a her- 
culean task. More than once he fell fainting 
beside it. But hope was very strong within 
him. Still, he would have utterly failed had 
not Heaven assisted him. 

Again, the fohn was busy at its work of de- 
struction ; again, the windows of heaven were 
opened; and the “rains descended, and the 
floods came,” and accomplished more in a 
sing!e night than his hands could have done 
in months. With the morning light, he 
crawled through the now large tunnel; but 
when he reached the out end, found, to his 
horror, that he was on the top of a mighty 
precipice. His blood boiled ; his brain seemed 
or fire; his heart beat as if it would break 
through ribs and flesh. He was, if possible, 
more desperately imprisoned than before. 
How was he to get down? Through his be- 
wildered mind suddenly flashed the thought 
of the skins of the ibex and the chamois, and 
he was not long in making a rope of them. 
He then cut a deep hole in the ice, drove 
down his alpenstock, fastened one end to it, 
and swinging himself off, reached the bottom 
in safety. 

With a cry of joy and a prayer of thank- 
fulness, he hastened along the weil-known 
path; and when the bell of the little chapel, 
that reared its gilded cross in the Matter 
valley was tolling for the evening prayers, 
he staggered like a drunken man into the 
very midst of the astonished worshippers, 
even as the voice of the good priest was re- 
peating, “God is everywhere with me; and 
everywhere, even in the most threatening 
dangers, his voice speaks to me in tones of 
comfort, and says, ‘Call upon me in the day 
of trouble, and I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify me!’”—staggering toward the 
alter, to kneel at it, he fell fainting in the 
arms of his wife, who again nursed him to 
health, strength and manhcod. 
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From the London Friend. 
MEMORIAL. 
M. T. Os. Ist Mo. 15rn, 1868. 


The mist is on the hills, the dull clouds weeping 
With cold gray wings o’ercast the wintry sky, 
The turbid streams come down through valleys 

reeking, 
The chilling wind moans by. 
But from the tall white school-house, stately spring- 
ing 
On yon hill-side, the leaden cope of day 
Is pierced by mirthful sounds, glad voices ringing 
Of happy youth at play. 
While nigh, and heeding now nor mirth nor weep- 
ing, 
Nor summer’s balm, nor winter’s blighting breath, 
A mother of our Israel here lies sleeping 
Pale on her couch of death. 











Laugh on! laugh on !—ye young and happy- hearted! 
She loved your artless mirth in days gone by, 
She would not wish you sad, our blest departed,— 

She asks nor tear nor sigh. 


But pause one moment in your game and laughter:— 
Have ye no debt from grateful hearts to pay ? 

Come, let us think if we shall miss hereafter 
What we have lost to-day. 


For we have lost a gentle presence gliding, 
Like a soft beam, across our path of care; 

A low and loving voice, stil! heavenward guiding, 
Heard in the place of prayer ; 


Sage words of earnest counsel, kind and cheery, 

’ For life’s young warrior starting fromthe door; 

Sweet tones of comfort for the worn and weary ; 
And solace for the poor. 


Your fathers knew her:—not in doubt or blindness— 
She sowed the seed beside their early way ; 

And who can tell how in parental kindness 
Ye reap the fruit to-day ? 


Like the sweet echo of a strain departed, 
Which, lingering long, the mountain hunter 
hears, — 
As wayside springs that cheer the weary-hearted,— 
Come back from vanished years, 
To careworn men, to matrons sad and lowly, 
To tempted youth, to souls bereaved, opprest, 
The memories of that voice so soft and holy 
That now is hushed in rest. 


Yes, we shali miss thee, mother! Skies may lighten, 
Or clouds and storms our way may darken o’er; 
But ah! thy Heaven-illumined soul shall brighten 
For us earth’s paths no more. 
Yes, we shall miss thee in the solemn meeting, 
And by the grave when earth returns to earth ; 
And we shall miss thy warm and kindly greeting 
Beside thy own loved hearth. 
We saw thee in thy feeble age declining, 
Reft of thy dearest ties and many a stay ; 
In weariness and pain, yet unrepining, 
We knew thee day by day. 
Meek resignation cheered thy lonely hour, 
Shed golden calms around thy setting sun, 
Exhaled like perfume from the bruised flower, 
And breathed ‘‘ His will be done.” 
Behind thee lay the past—a tranquil ocean 
Studded with barks that followed thine no more; 
And waves of thought came on, with rippling 
motion, 
To memory’s sun-gilt shore ; 


While, ’mid the fading gleams around thee shining, 
Through faith’s bright promise, it was thine to 
see 
Soft isles of calm in fadeless light reclining 
Beyond the dark to-be. 


And thus we saw thee waiting —heard thee hymning, 
With lamp well-trimmed and oil yet running o’er, 
Thy low sweet song to greet the Bridegroom’s 
coming: 
He came, and ope’d the door,— 
And thou art gone. Thy widowed heart reposing 
Now knows the full fruition of his smile; 
Short was the waiting, sweet the gentle closing 
Of earth’s sad ‘‘ little while.”’ 


There, with thy loved and lost, that now have 
found thee, 
We lay the dust embalmed in earthly love,— 
There—with the silence of the hills around thee 
And God’s pure heaven above. 
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And oh! we bless the grace that ne’er forsook thee, 
The kindness still that all thy pathway crost— 
Our Father’s love, that gave thee and that took 

thee ; 
Gone—but not lost. 
First Month 20th, 1869. G. 


Extracts from a lecture delivered before the 
Teachers’ Institute of Berks Co., Pa., by 
Joun P. Lunpy. 

From the Berks and Schuylkill Journal. 
UNCONSCIOUS TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


The quick eye and the keen perception of 
youth detect what is in his teacher or parent 
at a glance, and the character of the one is 
silently and unconsciously doing its work in 
forming the character of the other. The 
(ireatest Teacher that ever walked this earth 
well knew and holily practised this deep 
principle of our being; for when one of his 
disciples had denied Him, under the pressure 
of doubt and fear,—a disciple, too, who had 
strongly and impetuously declared a previous 
purpose of going to prison and death with his 
Master, if need be,—one tender and reproving 
look turned on this same disciple by the 
Great Teacher was enough to send him out in 
an agony of soul to weep bitter tears of re- 
pentance, and to mould his spirit into holier 
and better resolves. This Quiet Exemplar 
stood among men, and still stands among 
them, in Divine influences, forming, shaping 
and moulding whole generations of mankind 
into better civilization; into more kindly 
manners; into greater equality of manhood 
and brotherhood: into wider and more dif- 
fused intelligence; into purer morals, and 
into the exalted citizenship of the kingdom 
and the city of our God. Not by noise and 
clamor, and military prowess ; not by arbitra- 
ry dictation or compulsion; nor yet by the 
parade of great learning or eloquence: but by 
gentleness and kindness; in humility and 
meekness ; appealing to men as rational and 
accountable and immortal beings, to act well 
their part here so that He might advance 
them to glory and honor hereafter ; coming 
to the benighted earth like the light of day 
in silent grandeur and impartial benignity, 
and destined yet to cover it all withea mantle 
of glory. You have but to look and listen, 
and the highest, best education of which your 
nature is susceptible, will be gradually ac- 
quired. And you would much ‘rather live in 
free Christian America than in semi-barba- 
rous Turkey, or in savage Africa. Why? 
Simply because your nature is better satisfied, 
and the aim and end of your being is better 
met and answered. You see more to interest 
you, and your mind and soul are quickened 
into greater activity. You have literature 
and science, and the fine arts, and the com- 
forts of happy homes, to make your life a | 
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pleasure to you. And all this, is the external 
condition and stimulus of the susceptibilities 
of your nature, which grow into a better man- 
hood and womanhood than where they do not 
exist. And this is one of the reasons why we 
prefer to live in cities than to live alone in 
the country. There is more social, intellec- 
tual and religious life concentrated there ; and 
all civilization takes its start, and is ever in- 
timately connected with the city. This, too, 
is one of the reasons why Christianity was 
first propagated and planted in the great cities 
of the old world, and where it has ever since 
remained strongest and most active. 

I grant you that the country is the place 
for the cultivation of robust health and 
greater simplicity of manners; and that the 
city depends on the country for its supplies, 
not only of the material necessaries of life, 
but also of the fresh vigorous blood and brain 
of life. The city is exhausting and exhaustive 
of both, and the country must keep up the 
supply, or our civilization would soon die out. 





The country, too, depends on the city for its 
manufactures, commerce and capital, without 
which it could hardly be cultivated, or its re- 
sources be developed. And yet you will 
grant me, that mere converse with external 
nature has very little refining or ennobling in- 
fluences on the great mass of people living in 
the country, without other influences of an in- 
tellectual, moral or religious nature; and 
that, as a general thing, human nature is no 
more free from vice and crime in the coun- 
try than it is in the city. Not so concen- 
trated, indeed ; not so easy to escape detec- 
tion ; more exposed, and more readily known; 
but still existing to the same extent in propor- 
tion to the population. Human nature is the 
same everywhere, and everywhere needs the 
restraining influences of education and re- 
ligion. And, therefore, in a country like 
ours, which is fast becoming like one vast 
city, by reason of its close intercourse of all 
its parts through railroads, telegraphs and 
printing presses, and where schools and 
churches abound on every hand, we naturally 
look for the best people and the highest civ- 
ilization in the world ; and we do not look in 
vain. In this country, if a man is no more than 
a sponge, he can soon absorb an education. 
The quick, active, intelligent life is all about 
him, and he will and must partake of it, al- 
most or quite unconsciously. 

The emigrant from Ireland, or the more 
| steady and reliable emigrant from Germany, 
soon learns to acquire property and indepen- 
dence of thought and action; and his chil- 
dren or grand-children are as good American 
citizens as any in the land. And it is be- 
cause there is a superior charm in our civili- 
zation by reason of its equality of all men 
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before the Jaw, and by reason of its free sys- 
tem of education ; ; because there are no ex- 
clusive and proscriptive rights given to one 
set of men over another ; and because religion 
is a matter between every man’s conscience 
and his God. If despotism, either political 
or ecclesiastical, or both united, ever gains 
the ascendency in this land, it will be when 


the people are unfaithful to themselves, and | 


have lost the true spirit of our civilization. 
We have, indeed, much vice and crime’ in 
this country, as the resultant of a great war, 
and ss the partial effect of the scum and 
dregs of European civilization poured upon 
our shores, the prisons in some countries 
being emptied of their inmates and sent here 
to disgrace our institutions in the eyes of 
monarchy, so that European people may the 
better be kept in subjection ; but we have no 
organized system of brigandage, as in Italy; 
no persecution of the Press, as in France ; 
no gang-slaves of children for field labor, 
asin England. We are all unconscious of 
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His immortal “ Sketch Book” 
is but the transcript vf his sojourn in England 
| and his residence on the banks of the Hudson, 


Keetetet written. 


Again: foreign travel has the tendency to 
make the whole world kin. We gradually 
lose our narrow prejudices and prepossessions 
in mingling with foreign people; for we find 
that they are just like ourselves in the pur. 
poses and aims of life; with precisely the same 
human joys and sorrows, hopes and fears ; the 
same differences of poverty and wealth ; "and 
the same social relations, in all respects, as 
among ourselves. ° 

In many respects, the traveller learns that 
European civilization is more attractive than 
our own; but not in all, nor in the chief es 
sentials of a happy life. Their profounder 
learning is here spread out over a greater 
surface; their more accurate taste is herea 
young end growing lover of art; their su 
perior libraries, and picture- galleri es, and 
museums are the growth of centuries and the 


that beneficent civilization which is moulding | product of enormous wealth, while ours are 


us into the best type of manhood that the 
world has ever seen ; and we must needs go 
abroad to learn what our advantages are. 

II. Travel in foreign countries is the easiest 

way of acquiring much useful knowledge, if 
one only keeps his eyes open and knows 
what it is best to see. In the first place, 
travel is a constant succession of new scenes 
and new ideas; and in every age men have 
travelled on purpose to expand their knowl- 
edge. Plato went into Egypt to study the 
wisdom of its Priesthood, to obtain, if possi- 
ble, some more definite notions respecting 
God and the universe, man and his destiny, 
than prevailed in Greece. Herodotus 
travelled for a more accurate knowledge of 
the countries whose history he has recorded ; 
and now, antiquarian research and discovery 
are every year verifying the marvellous story 
of this great, father of history, whom some 
modern sceptics have set down as too credu- 
lous and too exaggerated in his statements. 
Grote’s great history of Greece is the result 
of patient research among Grecian monu- 
ments of all kinds, and of a personal inspec- 
tion of the country, as well as of its literary re- 
mains. Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire” was conceived among the 
ruins of the Capitol at Rome, overlooking the 
Forum ; and executed not far off, at the beau- 
tiful Lausanne. Motley’s History of the 
Netherlands could never have been written 
to shed an undying lustre upon American 
literature, except for his patient research in 





the archives of foreign governments; and if 


our gentle Irving had not been consul to 
Spain, the “ Life of Columbus,” so interesting 
and attractive, and his Alhambra, had never 


in their infancy; their schools and universi- 
ties are more thorough and critical, while ours 
are smaller and more numerous; the state is 
the only tyranny abroad, and thought and 
social life are more free than with us, where 
public opinion is often very despotic and aets 
as a restraint upon free theught and social 
enjoyment; but for all this, ours is the best 
country for the development of manliness, for 
securing the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and for the accumulation of wealth, 
without which there can be no endowment of 
universities, libraries and galleries of art. 
“Westward the course of empire takes its 
way,” and some centuries hence when Euro- 
pean civilization shall have perished by reason 
of incessant wars between rival powers, the 
home of all the arts of’ peace shall here gather 
the excellence of all nations together and in- 
augurate the happy era of universal brother: 
hood. 

Another and by no means the least im- 
portant benefit arising from foreign travel is 
the pleasant and perpetual fund of reminis- 
cence which it gives. The weariness and all 
the petty annoyances and vexations which 
you have keenly felt at times, are forgotten 
upon your return home; and by your even- 
ing lamp you think or talk of all the pleasant 
and profitable things which you have experi- 
enced. Your sojourn at Rome, that most de- 
lightful of all places in the world to spend & 
winter; your visit to Athens, the home of 
philosophy, poetry and art; your excursion 
to Egypt and the East, all come back to you, 
and relieve the care and anxiety and toil of 
your daily life, and yield you a constant fund 
of enjoyment and profitable meditation. You 
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are never at a loss fur some e evated subject | tude for years, in order to erect a tomb for 


of thought. . ‘ ‘ ‘ . | the monarch in which he might be deified and 

The unconscious teaching received abroad | receive the homage of succeeding genera- 
has developed and rounded your manhood to | tions? . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 
such a degree that you can stand up even be-| Piles of stones, indeed, are the Pyramids, 
fore kings, with the felt assurance that you| the Parthenon and the Coliseum, preaching 
too are a man and a monarch in your own) sermons more eloquent than those of Chry- 
rightful empire of knowledge. Your domain | sostom, as to the utter folly ofall mere human 
is the whole realm of thought; the vast field | devices at self-improvement and self-exalta- 
of truth explored and unexplored; the inde-| tion; and of the wisdom of submitting like 
pendent consciousness of a possession which | an unconscious little child to the Heavenly 
no changes, or revolutions, or convulsions of| Teacher! It is within the province of all 


‘ society can ever destroy, or thieves enter to | teachers to form characters of more enduring 


steal. And an education which gives you all | loveliness than the statues of VPhidias or 
this is better than millions cf investment in| Praxitiles, by being themselves, in good de- 
bonds, mortgages and stocks, without it. gree, what the Great Teacher was; working 
III. Perhaps it will be asked, what great | out their ideal of excellence by gentle touches 
good to seciety or to individuals can result | and exalted conceptions, and heroic patience, 
from the unconscious acquisition of a knowl-| untiring meekness and humility, in forming 
edge of the old world, or of its literature and | the characters of their pupils. 
art, aside from the mere enjoyment of it?} Our country just now wants men and 
If knowledge is only a power to do greater} women of exalted character, to carry our 
mischief in society; if it is only a lever for| civilization and religion to their loftiest 
exulting a vain and bad man to some promi-| heights of good will to men ; and the Magi of 
nent position over the ruin of others; if it is| all lands will journey from afar to help us 
no more than a superior good to the man| pay our adoration to the Divine Child com- 
that possesses it, in order that he may lord it | ing to earth again in majesty to restore the 
over his fellows in pride and arrogance, then | golden age of peace to the distracted world! 
it becomes indeed a hateful thing, capable of 0 
much mischief, as with Bolingbroke, Byron, ALL THINGS WELL. 
Hobbes and Hume. It only sharpens the} I have seen a need of everything that God 
faculties to a keener edge to cut asunder the | gives me, and want nothing that He denies 
best hopes and purest aspirations of man-| me. There is no dispensation, though afflic- 
kind. Knowledge disconnected from moral | tive, but, either in it, or after it, the Comforter 
principle and religious character is a danger- | teaches me I could not have done without it. 
ous weapon, which even now is making so-| Whether it be taken from me, or given to me, 
ciety bleed at every pore, and is striking at| sooner or later, God quiets me in Himself 
the very vitals of Christianity. Real knowl- | without it. 
elve is always modest and unpretending, for| I think the Lord deals kindly with me to 
it knows its own ignorance. It is Sir Isaac| make me believe for my mercies before I 
Newton picking up only a few shells along | have them. The less reason has to work on, 
the shores of truth, while the great ocean lies | the more freely faith casts itself on the faith- 
all unexplored before him. It is only the| fulness of God. I find that while faith is 
graceful drapery hanging around the majestic | steady, nothing can disquiet me; and when 
statue of manly character. It is to know| faith totters, nothing can establish me. If 
one’s self only as a man, fallible and erring. | I tumble out amongst means and creatures, 
And therefore all education must be defec-| [ am presently lost, and can come to no end 
tive which does not aim at developing charac-| but if I receive help from above to stay 
ter and forming the man after the principles | myself on God, and leave Him to work in 
of eternal truth. It is just here that all the |} His own way and time, I am at rest, and can 
culture of the ancient civilization failed to do | sit down and sleep in a promise, when a thou- 
for mankind what it shoutd have done. It| sand rise up against me. Therefore, my way 
perverted truth and formed a character at| is not to cast beforehand, but to work with 
once distorted and aimless. There was no-| God by the day. ‘Sufficient unto the day is 
thing to live for but the prosperity and great- | the evil thereof.” 
ness of the state, or the aggrandizement of one] “ Self-contrivances are the effects of unbe- 
poor fellow-mortal, or mere pleasure, bodily | lief.”—The Moravian. 
and intellectual. What are the Pyramids of a ere etes 
Egypt but monumental piles of an ambition oo oe 
and a folly which degraded hundreds of| The earliest mode of writing was on bricks, 
thousands of human beings, in the distant tiles, oyster-shells, stones, ivory, bark and 
past, into the most abject and menial servi- | leaves of trees ; and from the latter the term 
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“leaves of a book” is probably derived. 
Copper and brass plates were very early in 
use ; and a bill of feoffment on copper was 
some years since discovered in India, bearing 
date one hundred years B. C. 

Leather was also used, as well as wooden 
tablets. Then the papyrus came into vogue, 
and about the eighth century the papyrus 
was superceded by parchment. Paper, how- 
ever, is of great antiquity, especially among 
the Chinese ; but the first paper-mill in Eng- 
Jand was built in 1586 by a German, at Dart- 
fort, in Kent. Nevertheless, it was nearly a 
century and a half—namely, in 1713—before 
Thomas Watki 1s, a stationer, brought paper- 
making to an: ching like perfection. 

The first ap’ ‘oach to a pen was the stylus, 
a kind of iron ‘odkin; but the Romans for- 
bade its use «1 account of its frequent and 
even fatal use in quarrels. and then it was 
made of bone. Subsequently, reeds, pointed 
and split, like pens in the present day, were 
used. 


ITEMS. 


Tae bill transferring the capital of Nebraska to 
Omaha has become a law. 


Tue Wueat Crop.—The report of the Agricultural 
Bureau for the First month, states that the decline 
in the price of wheat during the past twelve months 
has been very perceptible, amounting to 42 cents 
per bushel in New England, 56 cents in New York, 
47 cents in New Jersey, 45 cents in Pennsylvania, 
71 cents in Ohio, 77 cents in Illinois, 48 cents in 
Iowa, with differences less striking in the Southern 
States, which grow cereals only fur home consump- 
tion. It is asserted that in the central and populous 
parts of the West the prices are this year lower re- 
latively to the more Western and Northwestern 
States than last year; as Illinois compared with 
Iowa, $1 97 to $1 43 last January ; $1 2u to 95 cents 
now. 


Capt. Ericsson’s plans for utilizing the heat of 
the sun are attracting much attention. His experi- 
ments show that 100 square feet of surface exposed 
to the sun’s rays will produce heat sufficient to ex- 
ceed one-horse power in practical work. It probably 
is not many years before, for stationary labor, fuel 
will be discarded as a source of heat for manufac- 
tories, and solar heat will take its place. There is 
no practical difficulty in storing up this heat so as 
to use the accumulation on cloudy days. We may 
yet see it employed even in winter to warm our 
houses. The other great wasted sources of power 
are the winds and tides. The motionof a windmill 
could be made to warm a house; in fact, every 
dairymaid knows that the movement of the dasher 
raises the temperature of the cream in the churn; 
still, the great irregularity of this source of heat 
will be likely to prevent its employment until 
either fuel be more expensive or more convenient 
methods are devised for storing the surplus energy 
of windy days.—N. Y. Independent. 


PgonaGE is reported to still exist in Arizona and 
New Mexico, although it is illegal. The remedy, it 
is asserted, can be found in the creation of an insti- 
tution like the Freedmen’s Bureau, to enable peons 
to live, or aid them in their efforts for independence. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


It is asserted that the natives are so wretchedly” 
poor, and that all employment is socompletely conf 
trolled by those who have held them for debt, that 

as svon as United States officers leave the locality, ’ 
they relapse into bondage again. In Taos county © 
alone, from 300 to 400 persons were relieved of thig © 
servitude by the United States courts. Over 3000 

persons are believed to be still held in some sort of 

bondage. 


Tur Church of England holds in fee simple the 
right to property worth $140,000,000 in gold, the 
annual income of which goes to support the clergy, 
And yet not more than half of the population of © 
England and Wales is loyal to that church, and 
but 40 per cent. in Scotland and 12 per cent. in 
Ireland. 


A Uservut Cement for closing up cracks in stove 
plates, stove doors, &c., is prepared by mixing 
finely pulverized iron, such as can be procured at 
the druggists, with liquid water glass, to a thick 
paste, and then coating the cracks withit. The 
hotter the fire then becomes the more does the 
cement melt and combine with its metallic ingre« © 
dients, and the more completely will the crack 
become closed. 


PaRKESINE.—-This newly invented material, 
in some of its applications, is destined to take % 
the place of caoutchouc and gutta percha with 
great advantage. It consists in brief of an inti¢ 7 
mate mixture of vulcanized oil and collodion. The 
oils used may be any of the so-called drying oilay 7 
a3 linseed oil, nut oil, castor oil, &c., and for vale © 
canizing them chloride of sulphur is us-din various § 
proportions, according to the nature of the product | 
desired. For instance, in greater proportion, if the > 
material is to be solid and hard, and in less if it ig 9 
to be elastic and extensible. The temperature of | 
preparation varies correspondingly with these dif-” 
ferent objects, between 200 and 300 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The collodion is prepared by treating cotton 
in nitro-sulpburic acid, and then washing with © 
water in a centrifugal apparatus, next pressing out 
the moisture and then dissolving the expressed 
mass in nitro-benzole. The collodion is separated 
in the form -of a pellicle by pouring the solution 
into water. The two constituents are worked up 
together and the mass is then pressed in the dee | 
sired form and vulcanized. The applications of this — 
material are as varied as those of caoutchouec and 
gutta percha, and are adapted even to cases where 
these substances cannot be well employed. For the 
imitation of marble, in all shades, as well as of 
mother of pearl, tortoise shell and ivory, there is 
nothing to compare with it. The price of the are 
ticle has become very reasonable. For ordinary 
colors—as white, yellow, green, brown, chestnut, 
&c.—the cost is about a dollar per pound ; for the 


rarer colors—as blue, scarlet, imitation of marble, © 
i ros 
Kuife han- — 


&c.—it is about a dollar and a quarter. 
dies, of great beauty, made of this material, cost in, 
England from four to fifteen dollars per gross.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Two gentlemen in Providence have invented an 
apparatus to be used in extinguishing fires. By a 
simple contrivance a platform large enough to ac- 
commodate two or three firemen with hose can be 
raised to the height of fifty feet in three minutes, 
thus bringing the firemen on a level with the upper 
portions of a burning building, and if necessary 
acting as a means of egress for persons cut off from 
escape by other means. The apparatus is called 
‘**the fireman’s platform,’’ and with runming gear 
weighs about 3,300 pounds.— MM ravian, 
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